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Drug overdose claims Employees asked 
life of SMC student 


College mourns loss of student and friend 


By Julie Cunningham 
Managing Editor 


St. Michael’s junior Andrew C. Del 
Regno died Sept. 26 of an apparent drug 
overdose in an off-campus apartment. 

Del Regno, a 20-year-old from 
Killington, was found unconscious in his 
Lime Kiln Road apartment by one of his 
roommates at about 9:15 am. He was 
pronounced dead at Fletcher Allen 
Health Care at about 10 a.m. after sever- 
al attempts to revive him. 

South Burlington Police Detective 
Andrew Chaulk said Del Regno's death 
is being treated as a drug overdose. 


_ The echo contributed to this report. 


Police cannot officially confirm the 
cause of Del Regno’s death until the 
results of a toxicology report are 
obtained, which could take four to six 
weeks, Chaulk said. 

South Burlington police obtained a 
search warrant for the three-bedroom 
apartment Del Regno shared with student 
Christopher Lindquist and 21- year-old 
Jay Quigley, who is not a St. Michael’s 
student. 

Police found 56.3 grams of cocaine 
and 4 grams of crack cocaine during a 


See DEL REGNO, Page 3 
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Photo courtesy of Sarah Dudley 


Andrew Del Regno with friend Sarah Dudley during their 
freshman year at St. Michael’s. Del Regno died last Thursday. 


to leave college 


Faculty and staff 
offered buyout, 
health benefits 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


In an effort to cut $740,000 
from its payroll, St. Michael’s 
has asked all of its employees to 
consider taking a buyout offer. 

A letter dated Sept. 19 
arrived in every employees’ mail- 
box recently outlining a 
Voluntary Separation Program. 
Departing employees have been 
offered a severance package in 
exchange for leaving the college. 

Vice President of Finance 


‘Neil Robinson said the program 


was necessary as the college 
attempts to cut 2.3 percent from 
its $31.85 million salary budget. 
That leaves the school looking to 
cut $740,000, a number that 
includes base salaries and bene- 
fits. The overall budget includes 
money for salaries, wages, health 
insurance, dental insurance, pay- 
roll taxes and employee tuition 
benefits, Robinson said. 

“It’s a human issue here at 
the college,’ Robinson said. 
“We're hoping to meet our objec- 
tive and not move to involuntary 
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measures,” which would entail 
laying off employees. “We don’t 
want to do that,” Robinson said. 

Vice president of Student 
Affairs Mike Samara verified 
that the Voluntary Separation 
Program was offered to every 
full-time faculty and staff mem- 
ber. Faculty members are mostly 
professors and instructors. Staff 
includes, for example, employees 
working in human resources, the 
physical plant and some teachers. 
Adjunct and outsourced employ- 
ees fall under neither category. 

Money and health care bene- 
fits are the main drawing points 
of the program. Departing 
employees would receive a pay- 
out equal to two weeks for each 
year of service to the college for 
up to 52 weeks. For example, 
peopie employed by the college 
for the past five years would 
receive 10 weeks of pay up front. 
They also would receive a lump 
sum of 15 percent of their annual 
salary. 

Medical benefits would 
work differently, especially for 
those employees who are at least 
57 years old and have 15 years of 
experience at St. Michael’s. 


See BUYOUT, Page 4 





Afghan refugees tell stories of es from Taliban 


By Cate Westberg 
Photo Editor 


At one end of the table sat 
14-year-old Bejan Fakri and his 
mother, Razia. Bejan has had no 
education, and Razia doesn't 
know if her husband is still alive. 
At the other end sat Latifa 
Mirkoud and her husband, 
Mirways. Latifa has had no 
schooling past seventh grade, and 
Mirways lost his father and 
brother to the Mujahadin, a group 


Security LO -eseseeseees 2 of Afghan freedom fighters. 
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refugee families gathered in the 
Farrell Room on Wednesday, 
Sept. 25 to share their They 
shared their stories and painful 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
These Afghan refugees visited SMC Wednesday. From upper left (clock- 
wise): Mirways Mirkoud, Latifa Mirkoud, Razia Fakri, Bejan Fakri, 
Area Fakri, Fasal Fakri, Marmar Mirkoud, and Marian Mirkoud. 


Series. 
On hand to facilitate the 
event were economics professor 


experiences with the St. 
*Michael’s community as part of 
the Peace and Justice Lecture 


Reza Ramazani and religious 
studies professor Robert Lair. 
Ramazani served as translator for 
for the refugees, who share 
Ramazani’s first language of 
Farsi. 

The refugees’ stories began 
at the beginning, back home in 
Afghanistan. 

About four months ago, 
Mirways and his family arrived 
in the States through sponsorship. 
Razia and her family made the 
trek just three weeks ago. The 
families fled their home cities of 
Kabul and Mazar-e-Sharif in 
hopes of escaping the Taliban 
rule. 

To many Americans, the 
Taliban is only read about in 
newspapers and on television 
screens. It is not lived. For these 


See REFUGEES, Page 3 
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CORRECTION 


Last week an article 
misstated Edmund J. 





Cashman Jr.’s year of death. 
He died in 2001. 





Friday, Sept. 20 
12:15 a.m. Drunkenness at Joyce Hall 
1:26 a.m. Safety incident along Vermont 15 
1:53 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
2:30 a.m. Noise complaint on North Campus 
7:16 a.m. Suspicious persons at St. Michael’s Chapel 
4:13 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 
8:23 p.m. Suspicious persons at Holcomb Observatory 


Saturday, Sept. 21 
12:33 a.m. Drug violation on Main Campus 
12:57 a.m. Suspicious persons along College Parkway 
1:00 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 
1:29 a.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 
1:30 a.m. Medical assistance at Joyce Hall 
1:46 a.m. Suspicious persons at Cashman Hall 
2:00 a.m. Escort to Jeanmarie Hall 
2:29 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Alumni Hall 
2:45 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Joyce Hall 
2:46 a.m. Vandalism at Joyce Hall 
2:57 a.m. Assault at Hamel Hall 


12:35 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
12:50 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
12:58 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
1:15 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
1:27 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
1:33 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
1:46 a.m. Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 
2:18 a.m. Alcohol violation at 400s Townhouses 

3:05 a.m. Suspicious persons at North Campus chapel 
3:56 a.m. Suspicious persons on Main Campus 

10:35 a.m. Escort to Purtill Hall 

12:39 p.m. Vandalism at 400s Townhouses 
2:27 p.m. Suspicious persons at Ryan Hall 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Sept. 20-26 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 





3:01 a.m. Theft at Ryan Hall 

4:17 a.m. Disorderly conduct at Joyce Hall 
4:52 a.m. Vandalism at Purtill Hall 

12:32 p.m. Suspicious persons on Main Campus 
9:48 p.m. Escort to Cashman Hall 
10:00 p.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
11:13 p.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 


Sunday, Sept. 22 


§:21 p.m. Intrusion alarm on North Campus 


5:57 p.m. Medical assistance at Tarrant Center 


6:31 p.m. Vehicle assistance at 200s Townhouses 
11:30 p.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 


Tuesday, Sept. 24 
12:34 a.m. Harassment along College Parkway 
4:55 a.m. Suspicious persons at Joyce Hall 
7:18 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 
2:15 p.m. Vehicle lockout at Ross Sports Center 


Monday, Sept. 23 
7:54 a.m. Suspicious persons at Linnehan Hall — 
10:58 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 


Wednesday, Sept. 25 
8:56 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
6:11 p.m. Fire alarm at St. Edmund’s Hall 
10:14 p.m. Odor violation at Alumni Hall 


Thursday, Sept. 26 
2:07 a.m. Noise complaint at Linnehan Hall 
1:26 p.m. Fire alarm at Klein Center 
2:02 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 
4:40 p.m. Vehicle assistance on Campus Road 


























Theme house era nears end at SMC 


Concept might 
continue inside 
college’s dorms 


By Nicole Amato 
Staff Writer 


When Cashman Hall opened 
its doors this fall, it not only 
began to house students, but also 
orphaned theme houses. With the 
possibility of new dormitories 
popping up around campus, the 
time of the free-standing theme 
house at St. Michael’s College 
might be winding down. 

Eighty students live in 13 
theme houses, with locations 
ranging from near the Days Inn 
on Vermont 15 to Johnson 
Avenue. Ten houses stand alone, 
but three of them call the 
Cashman suites home. The 
Adopt-A-Family, A-Team and 
G.A.M.E. houses each have eight 
students living there. 

The first theme house at St. 
Michael’s was the Christian 
Living House, which was built in 
1977, Housing Coordinator 
Sheryl Fleury’ said. Most themes 
vary from year to year, but com- 
mon themes have _ included 
Cancer Awareness and Fire and 
Rescue. The number of students 
also varies widely throughout the 
houses, from nine in _ the 
UKNIGHT House to four occu- 
pants in three other houses. 

Fleury supports the idea of 
the Make-A-Wish House in par- 
ticular due to the annual commu- 
nity service performed by the 
occupants. The fundraising they 
do, she said, has helped many 
children and families. 

“For many years, this theme 


has been part of the St. Michael’s - 


community, bringing awareness 
about cancer and other life- 
threatening diseases,” Fleury 
said. : 
While the importance of 
such public service work might 
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2002-03 theme houses 





Themed housing at St. 
Michael's College is offered to 
sophomores, juniors and sen- 
iors. There are 13 theme hous- 
es on campus: 


@ A-Team 

@ Adopt-AFamily 

@ Cancer Awareness 

= Committee on Temporary 
Shelter 

@ Fire and Rescue (Men) 

@ Fire and Rescue (Women) 

@ Foundation for Excellent 
Schools 

@ Friends of the Women’s 
Center 

® Giving Athletics More 
Excitement 

@ MakeA-Wish 

@ Men and Masculinity 

@ Sexual Harassment and 
Rape Prevention 

@ UKNIGHT 





keep the idea of theme houses 
alive, the era of the free-standing 
theme houses at St. Michael’s 
might be nearing an end. 

Registrar John Sheehey, who 
has been at St. Michael’s since 
1974, said the theme houses have 
“surpassed life expectancy.” The 
houses have become difficult to 
maintain, Sheehey added. 

There are no definite plans 
for the destruction of the houses 
as of yet, Physical Plant Director 
David Cutler said. Before any 
work can be done, demolition 
must be approved by the state. If 
the permits are granted, the first 
theme houses to go would likely 
be four houses along College 
Parkway, including the Make-A- 
Wish and Cancer Awareness 
houses. The Friends of the 
Women’s Center and Foundation 
for Excellent Schools houses 
would also meet their demise. 


If ‘the houses come down, 


Cutler said, the vacant lots would 
remain empty and act as a barrier 
between Cashman Hall and 
Vermont 15, 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


The members of the Make-A-Wish House sit on their porch. House 
occupants (clockwise from upper left) are Christine Johnson, Mandy 
Daniels, Liz O’Flaherty, Allie Brouillette and Debbie Biggs. 


With rumors flying about the 


houses possibly being torn down, 


the question remains as to 
whether the themes will continue 
without the houses. 

Junior Mark Corbin, who 
lives in the Foundation for 
Excellent Schools House, said 
that even if the houses are torn 
down, the school should continue 
to have themed living. 

“Not only does the program- 
ming sponsored by the theme 
houses benefit St. Mike’s, but 
also the greater Burlington com- 
munity,” Corbin said. The com- 
munity service the students per- 
form holds true to the college’s 
Catholic mission and dedication 
to service, he said. 

Junior Lindsay Nally has 
lived in the Friends of the 
Women’s Center House since the 
beginning of the semester and 
has enjoyed the experience. 

“It is like coming home to a 
house,” she said. She and her 
housemates have been living 
together since freshman year and 
hope to continue their theme 


even if the houses are demol- 
ished. 

There are hopes of creating 
more Cashman-style buildings, 
Fleury said, but the school’s 
board of trustees has yet to 
approve construction. 

“Cashman is a wonderful 
place,” Residence Life Director 
Lou DiMasi said. He said he 
hopes more buildings like 
Cashman Hall will be built. 

- Senior Matt Monahan, presi- 
dent of the Student Association, 
lived in the AIDS House last 
year. He said the houses should 
be torn down — and that they _ 
eventually will be — but that the 
theme house concept will live on. 

“Themes will still be a part 
of this college, and we know this 
because of the presence they have 
in Cashman,” Monahan said. 
“So, we wil not be losing any 
presence on campus. What we 
will be losing is a very unattrac- 
tive and unsafe area of campus, 
which I will definitely not miss.” 
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Photo courtesy of Sarah Dudley 
Junior Andrew Del Regno of Killington was a business major at St. 
Michael’s. Del Regno died from an apparent drug overdose last week. 


DEL REGNO: Student 


remembered as caring friend 


Continued from Page 1 


search of Quigley’s room. Prior 
to the search Quigley falsely 
identified himself, police said. 

He was arrested late Friday 
in Wallingford, Conn. Quigley 
had fled Vermont, where he was 
wanted on a charge of felony 
posession of cocaine. 

Wallingford police arrested 
Quigley as a fugitive from justice 
on $200,000 bond. 

Del Regno, a junior business 
major, was remembered Friday, 
Sept. 27, at a memorial Mass. 


Remembering Andrew Del Regno 

“On your 50 cent days, he 
would make you feel like a mil- 
lion dollars,” junior Sarah 
Dudley said. 

People remembered Andrew 
Del Regno during the past week, 
following his untimely death at 
age 20 on Thursday morning. 

Business professor Robert 
Letovsky, who was Del Regno’s 
faculty advisor, said he was 
touched by those students who 
spoke at the Mass on Friday. 

“I didn’t realize that he had 
(so many) who had adopted him 
as their friend,” Letovsky said. 

Junior Mike Cronin, who 
attended middle school and high 
school with Del Regno in 
Woodstock, said Del Regno was 
always smiling. 

“If you were in a bad mood, 
he’d take your mind off of it, 
even for a few minutes,” Cronin 
said. Cronin also recalled Del 
Regno’s love of practical jokes, 
including the exploding golf 
balls he used while a member of 
his high school’s golf team. 

Cronin described Del 
Regno’s pranks as “big and 
extensive,” but said his friend 
had a reputation as a conscien- 
tious student. “He had his prior- 
ities straight. It was always work 
first and play second,” Cronin 
said. 

Cronin recounted how high 
school classmates would joke 
each morning about Del Regno’s 
self-discipline. Fellow class- 
mates would compare how many 
times Del Regno had called to 
double check his homework, 
Cronin said. “He might not have 
always gotten things on the first 
try, but he always tried and he 
never gave up.” 

That sentiment was shared 
by Del Regno’s brother in a eulo- 
gy he delivered at the funeral, 


Monday at Christ the King 
Church in Rutland. 

“Even as a child, (Andy) 
would never put off work 
because he ‘didn't want it on his 
conscience.’ The night he died, 
he finished his homework before 
going out. When cleaning out his 
room we found all his homework 
assignments for that day com- 
pleted,” Joseph Del Regno said. 

Andrew, the youngest of six 
children, was remembered as one 
of the family “bookends,” by his 
father, Victor Del Regno. “He 
and the oldest, a boy, are both 
tall. Andrew was 6-foot-2,” 
Victor Del Regno said. “He never 
gave us any problems. He was a 
caring sensitive, wonderful guy.” 

Andrew Del Regno’s father 
commented on his son’s sudden 
death and said it appears his son 
made a very grave mistake. “He 
tried something that killed him. 
What they’re finding out is that it 
was a stupid mistake." 

Cronin said he hopes the col- 
lege won’t over-emphasize the 
drug overdose, but rather remem- 
ber Del Regno as a student and a 
friend. 

“I'd hate to have the nature 
of his death overshadow the per- 
son he was,” Cronin said. 

Letovsky said he will always 
remember the visceral emotions 
expressed at the memorial Mass, 
but that he was ultimately angry 
at the loss of someone that so 
many counted as a friend. He 
said he hopes students will ask 
themselves why they are willing 
to take unnecessary chances, 
especially with alcohol and 
drugs. “There's got to be a bal- 
ance,” Letovsky said. 

At the funeral, Joseph Del 
Regno concluded with a warning 
about the use of drugs, “even in 
recreational doses.” 

“We need to get the word out 
that drug use, however limited or 
‘social,’ is often deadly. It is so 
wrong, so unfair, that we've lost 
Andrew. He simply made a mis- 
take. He never ever dreamed that 
this would be the result,” Joseph 
Del Regno said. 

Friends of Del Regno said 
they hoped he wouldn’t be 
remembered as a student who 
overdosed, but as a friend to 
many. 

“Andy wasn’t that person,” 
Dudley said. “He just had the 
most overwhelming way of being 
a friend.” 





REFUGEES: Taliban See imines Paice 


in fear, but they have found new life, liberty 


Continued from Page 1 

two families, the ruling 
Taliban is 

To Razia and Latifa, the 
Taliban meant being under house 
arrest and keeping their bodies 
completely clothed. Both women 
were forced to end their educa- 
tion and become housewives. 
Individuals with the slightest 
governmental connection were 
quickly incarcerated. Razia’s 
husband was one of the many 
who suffered that fate. 

Her husband was working as 
an undercover police officer 
when he was taken by Taliban 
officials. He was immediately 
accused of being a Communist 
and sent to prison. Razia said that 
because he was moved back and 
forth betweens prisons so often, 
she isn’t sure where he is or if he 
is even alive. 

Mirways family also has suf- 
fered from the Taliban’s injus- 
tices. Its members killed his 
father 18 years ago for his 
involvement in the government. 
Just nine years later, his brother 
was killed as well. Two families 
have tragically been torn apart, 
but both are working together to 
rebuild what they have lost. 

What they had, though, was 
not completely free of fear and 
anxiety. Bejan, for example, 


talked about his educational 
experiences in Afghanistan in 
brief, because there was little to 
talk about. 

When many American chil- 
dren wake up in the morning, 
they often protest going to school 
because of their lack of interest in 
learning. For Bejan, he couldn’t 
attend school in Afghanistan 
because he feared for his life. 
Bejan explained that it was 
unsafe for him to leave his house 
because the Taliban had soldiers 
stationed all over the city. 

The Taliban also had set up 
military camps for children as 
young as 10, Bejan said, where 
they were brainwashed and 
taught to kill. He said children in 
these camps were being warped 
to the point that they would kill 
their parents on command. 

The families have found a 
haven of safety and security near- 
ly 8,000 miles from home. 

Ramazani said Vermont 
made a good first impression on 
the two families. Mirways told 
Ramazani that he felt as though 
everyone was wonderful and 
seemed very nice and friendly. 
Although simple tasks like driv- 
ing, shopping and making phone 
calls had to be retaught, Mirways 
and Latifa were able to find jobs 
to support themselves and their 


two daughters. 

Mirways found work at a 
plastics factory in Shelburne, and 
Latifa found a job as a nurse in 
Colchester. Although the hours 
are strenuous and the time they 
get to spend with their children is 
little, both jobs are necessary to 
afford the $800 monthly rent for 
their home in Winooski. 

The St. Michael’s Peace and 
Justice classes are doing their 
part to help both families. 
Students collected clothing and 
appliances for the families as 
well as some furniture. But 
according to Ramazani, there’s 
still much more students can do 
to help. Students may volunteer 
to be a conversation partner for 
the women and children, he said, 
as well as help tutor both families 
in reading and writing. Childcare 
is also needed for both families, 
because they are unable to afford 
a babysitter or day care. 

In their short time in this 
country, both families have 
worked hard to rebuild their 
lives. Nothing can ever erase 
their pain, but their new-found 
opportunities in Vermont will 
allow them to live life once 
again. 


USING NEW IDEAS 


TO PRESERVE VERMONT’S QUALITY OF LIFE 


DAVID 
ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 


will work for: 


e Universal Health Care for all Vermonters 


e Tough enforcement of environmental laws 


e Lower prescription drug prices 


e Sensible transportation solutions 


e Uncoupling education funding from property taxes 


_ ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 
FOR STATE REPRESENTATIVES DISTRICT 7-1 


Call 878-6641 


VOTE TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Paid for by Ellenbogen for State Representative, Ann Doubleday, Treasurer 
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BUYOUT: 


Human Resources Director 
Mike New, who drafted the pro- 
posal, estimates between 20 and 
25 employees fall into the 57/15 
category. They would remain 
covered under medical insurance 
until they become eligible for 
Medicare at 65. However, the 
other employees would be 
insured for only 18 months at the 
current employee rate. 

“Number one of concern to 
(President Mare vanderHeyden) 
and I right now is net tuition rev- 
enue — tuition less financial aid — 
is not enough to cover salary and 
benefits,” Robinson said. “That’s 
a trend we can’t sustain. It would 
put such increases on room and 
board that we wouldn’t have stu- 
dents coming here.” 

Senior Matt Monahan, presi- 
dent of the Student Association, 
met with Robinson, Samara and 
New last week to discuss the pro- 
gram. He said he understands and 
supports the concept behind the 
offer. 

“T look at this college as not 
only a place for students to learn 
as sort of a community atmos- 
phere, but it’s also a business,” 
Monahan said. “If people don’t 
look at this as a business, eventu- 
ally what will happen is we’ll be 
a Trinity College, which was shut 
down last year.” Trinity, located 
in Burlington, closed its doors in 
2001 due to financial problems. 

Robinson, Samara and New 
are looking to the future, 
Monahan said. 

“Instead of ... laying people 
off, I think this is a great way for 
any faculty or any staff that was 
planning on retiring in the next 
few years to get out of this place 
and have an amazing package.” 

Faculty and staff have until 
Oct. 4 to ask Human Resources 
to calculate their severance bene- 
fits to determine what they would 
receive if they leave. Employees 
then have from Oct. 7 until Nov. 
22 to decide whether they want to 
accept a severance package and 
leave the college. Departing staff 
members would leave Jan. 3, and 
faculty members would leave 
May 11, the date of commence- 
ment. 


Faculty and staff have until Nov. 22 to decide 


Voluntary Separation Program outline 


Buyout 
@ 15 percent of annual salary 


™ 2 weeks’ worth of pay for every year of service at SMC 


Medical Benefits 


@ 57-year-olds with 15 years of service remain covered by 


health care until age of 65 


@ All others will remain covered by health care for 18 months 


Timeline 


@ Sept. 23 — Oct. 4: Employees calculate severance package 
@ Oct. 7 — Nov. 22: Employees decide whether to accept offer 


@ Jan. 3: Staff members leave 


@ May 11: Faculty members leave 





New said the school has 
never made this kind of offer to 
its employees. It remains rare at 
colleges, but not in the realm of 
bigger businesses, some of which 
have early retirement programs. 

The Faculty | Welfare 
Committee, which chemistry pro- 
fessor Josh Van Houten chaired 
for much of the past 16 years 
until August, was caught off 
guard by the September letter. 
The administration, Provost Jan 
Sheeran and New informed the 
committee in August that they 
were “putting something together 
for the staff,’ Van Houten said, 
but the committee received no 
further details. 

“Tt was never discussed with 
the Faculty Welfare Committee,” 
Van Houten said. “It was just 
announced. I find that to be rather 
strange given the way things are 
usually done at SMC.” 

Monahan said some students 
have voiced concern over the 
program, including first-year stu- 
dent Mary Lake, who works in 
the Physical Plant office. 

“It’s just sad because a lot of 
people that work ... don’t have a 
lot of money anyway, and they 
really need the jobs,” Lake said. 
“Anybody who has a job needs 
that job, obviously.” She also 
doubts whether employees will 
easily find local jobs. 

Robinson said the college 
will lend a hand as former 
employees search for new jobs. 
“There will be some level of out- 
placement support,’ Robinson 
said. Additionally, they would 
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receive help organizing their 
résumés and preparing for job 
interviews. 

Campus employees seem 
mostly positive about the propos- 
al, Monahan said, since they’re 
not being forced to leave, but 
instead are being offered a “great, 
great deal.” 

The program is beneficial to 
more experienced employees 
because of a bigger buyout, Van 
Houten said, but therefore works 
against less-experienced employ- 
ees. He also approves of separa- 
tion by voluntary means rather 
than involuntary means. 

“In a sense, it’s better than 
singling out people and saying, 
“You don’t work here anymore,” 
Van Houten said. He thinks the 
time to leave has come for some 
St. Michael’s employees, but he 
plans on staying a little longer. 

“T'm not quite ready to 
leave,” he said. “I’ve been here 
22 years. I like what I do. I don’t 
really have any thoughts of leav- 
ing.” 

A couple of staff members in 
Human Resources and Student 
Accounts declined comment on 
the issue. However, Director of 
Student Activities Jennie 
Cernosia said she thinks the col- 
lege is going about cutting its 
salary budget in the correct man- 
ner. 

“T think it’s better to separate 
people this way than targeting 
some people for involuntary 
leave.” The idea, Cernosia said, 
works because employees can 
talk to their families and decide 
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about the future instead of leav- 
ing the decisions for many in the 
hands of so few. “It’s the St. 
Mike’s way.” 

Robinson expects mostly 
staff to accept the program. 

“Maybe it’s the nature of 
faculty members,” he said. “They 
don’t like to move around.” 

No one is quite certain what 
kind of impact, if any, will be felt 
by students if staff and faculty 
begin to leave. 

“T don’t know if the impact 
will be felt until after (employ- 
ees) leave,’ Cernosia said. For 
example, if a number of custodi- 
ans leave and their jobs aren’t 
replaced, the college’s overall 
cleanliness will suffer, she said. 

Voluntary separation might 
end up keeping tuition at a steady 
level while the college continues 
to undergo improvements and 
changes. 

“Without this step, tuition 
would need to be raised, and 
they’re not ready to do that again, 
even though it’s raised every 
year,” Monahan said. “If they get 
the right people to leave at the 
right time and for the right 
amount of money, then this could 
really be a good situation for both 
the college and for the people 
who end up leaving.” 

New concurred. 

“We’ve made no secret that 
our salary and benefits (are) high- 
er than our tuition,’ New said. 
“We need to do this, and we’re 
not in any way, shape or form in 
financial trouble; far from it.” 
Between updating technology, 
building new dorms, keeping 
tuition at a certain level and pay- 
ing people what they should com- 
mand, New said, “It’s a constant 
balancing act.” 

Robinson said in order for 
the school to remain competitive 
with comparably sized colleges, 
it needs to make sure it invests in 


its faculty. Upgrading and main- 
taining residence halls is also 
important, Robinson said, which 
is why Cashman Hall was_ built. 
The school hopes to have a cou- 
ple more Cashman-style build- 
ings by 2010, he said. 

The number of departing 
employees will not be made pub- 
lic until November, and New 
doesn’t know an exact number, 
though Monahan said it might be 
between 15 and 20 employees. 

To replace the departed 
employees, lower-paid and less- 
experienced people would likely 
be hired, Robinson said. 

“If I were to leave, I know 
they’d fill my job,” Cernosia 
said, “quite likely with an entry- 
level person who would com- 
mand less money.” 

All employees received a let- 
ter asking them to leave if they so 
desire, including Samara. 
However, one notable person did 
not. “I don’t think the president 
got the letter,’ Monahan said. 

As the final decision for 
most employees draws nearer, 
many seem relieved that this is a 
voluntary program that will not 
lead to involuntary separation. 

“No one’s being forced into 
this,” Monahan said. “No one is 
being told you have to take this 
deal. It’s totally voluntary. If you 
want to take it, take it; if you 
don’t, don’t. I don’t see that as a 
negative at all.” 

Cernosia, who has been 
employed by the college for 25 
years, said she would have 
expected nothing less from St. 
Michael’s as it tries to cut costs. 

“The important thing I want 
to point out is I’m happy the col- 
lege has placed the initiative on 
the voluntary separation pro- 
gram,” Cernosia said. “This is 
much more in keeping with the 
St. Mike’s I care about and have 
stayed with for so long.” 
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‘A Wrinkle Of Jazz” 


The Biltmore Grill’s First Theme Night Of The Year! 
Call for reservations, to guarantee a good time! 


Last Burlington 
performance before 
going On tour with 

Pork Tornado. 


Live Music 
=e 10/4— Detonators 
10/5— Biltmore Grill’s First Theme Night 
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SMC’s Favorite New Restaurant! 
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FREE MEAL 


{OF EQUAL OR LESSER VALUE) 


With the purchase of | lunch or dinner meal. | 
Please let server know before ordering, I 


Located at 115 St. Paul Street across from City Hall Park. I 


Expires on 10/9/02 
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Editorial 
Getting it straight 


“Just please don’t print any rumors.” 

As | arrived home Thursday evening, I was greeted with 
this plea from my roommate. She offered no “hello” or “how was 
your night?” but instead relayed the tragic news that a friend of hers 
had died that morning. I stood in silence as she ran her hands nerv- 
ously through her hair, saying little more than how she knew him, 
with the insistence that I use discretion in running the story. 

My head was spinning. The first thing I thought to do was 
check my voice mail. I was suddenly inundated with messages 
about Andrew Del Regno, a St. Michael’s junior who had overdosed 
and died. I was also met with demands like, “What are you going to 
do about it? How are you going to handle this story?” 

In deciding how to approach my first encounter with break- 
ing news as executive editor, I thought, “Who would write the story? 
What sources on campus would have the most information? This 
has to go in this issue. We need a photo. The Free Press must have 
more information than we do. The police can be uncooperative in 
situations like this.” 

I asked my vulnerable and understandably fragile roommate 
for the phone number of a mutual friend who knew Andrew. She 
complied, and it was only after I had called my managing editor that 
she realized my intentions and pleaded with me again, this time not 
to bombard our friend with questions right now. 

My roommate was shocked that I would treat the news of 
Andrew with such disregard, as though it were business rather than 
the horrible end to someone’s life. In tears, she shook her head, 
unable to see the situation from my perspective. Another friend of 
ours suggested that I not call any of Andrew’s friends yet, to let it 
sink in before being asked to make public statements about his 
death. 

I agreed and sank into my bed, doubting my quick decision 
to act as a journalist before the reality of a fellow student’s death 
really hit me. 

This past summer, my friend Tracey killed herself on the 
Fourth of July. When I learned of her death the following day, I 
drove home immediately. I wondered why she’d done it and what I 
could do for her family. Not once did I think about how they would 
cover her suicide in the local news. All I wanted was to comfort my 
friends. 

For some reason, this same nurturing instinct did not occur 
to me at the news of Andrew’s death. Instead, a quest for informa- 
tion seemed the most logical way to handle this. I blatantly neglect- 
ed the feelings of my friends and allowed reporting the story to take 
precedence. 

If I really have a reporter’s instinct, it should not come at 
the price of my own compassion. It shouldn’t have to be a choice 
between getting the story and being there for my friends when they 
need me. 

This was the first time I had been faced with a true conflict 
of interest. This was my test. It requires considerable descretion to 
decide how to report a story with compassion and still get the facts 
out. On the other hand, how could I even think of pressing my 
friends for information about something so painful? If a reporter 
had asked me about Tracey’s life only hours after she had ended it, I 
would have been furious, while knowing the reporter would simply 
have been doing a job. 

Therein lies the problem: get the job done, but maintain 
compassion. In this case, I realized I was too close to the sources to 
be involved at all, and I made the decision to hand the story over to 
my staff. I knew they would execute their duties as journalists with 
the sympathy of friends and the determination of journalists. 

It took something as horrific as a student’s death to make 
me realize the two traits can coexist. I might be a journalist, but I 
will always be a friend first. If I can’t put those closest to me before 
a story, than how will I ever know a true human interest story when 
it’s right in front of my hard nose? 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Photo by Cate Westberg 
Afghan refugee children drinking Cokes and eating jelly beans during their visit to St. Michael’s 
as part of the Peace and Justice Lecture Series. From left: Razia Fakri, Area Fakri, Fasal Fakri, 
Marmar Mirkoud and Latifa Mirkoud. 


More than 600 arrested 


in Washington protests 


Semi-annual World Bank/IMF meetings 
spark mostly peaceful demonstrations 


By Patrick W. Higgins 
D.C. Bureau 


WASHINGTON D.C.— More 
than 600 activists were arrested 
Friday as protesters clashed with 
police in scattered locations in 
downtown Washington, D.C. The 
arrests came after protesters com- 
mitted minor acts of disorderly 
conduct in front of the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund headquarters. 

The demonstrations were the 
first in a weekend of planned 
civil disobedience, which is 
expected to draw more than 
20,000 people to Washington. 

The protesters stated plans to 
shut down the city on Friday by 
blocking traffic and clogging the 
Metro subway stations. Their 
efforts were thwarted by a police 
force of more than 3,000 on duty 
officers from Washington and 
outside departments. 

Minor acts of property dam- 
age were reported by police, but 
most of the arrests were for mis- 
demeanor charges against those 
who failed to comply with police 
orders. An unidentified demon- 
strator wearing a black bandana 
across his face launched a smoke 
bomb and several rocks through 
the window of Citibank on 
Vermont and K, marking the 
most serious act of violence all 
day. 

Twenty-one protesters were 
arrested for sitting down in the 
intersection of 14th and 
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ing to stop traffic near the IMF 
headquarters. Police in riot gear 
gave them two minutes to move 
before all 21 were taken into cus- 
tody, including four people who 
chained themselves together. 

Later in the day, 40 people 
were arrested after staging a 
march through the streets that left 
newspaper stands overturned, 
tires on fire and debris scattered 
across the streets. Police sur- 
rounded the group, which con- 
sisted of more than 300 people, 
and loaded those who failed to 
comply with police orders onto 
Metro buses. They were taken to 
a cellblock at D.C. Superior 
Court. 

Most of those arrested will 
face minor charges of failing to 
obey a police order and disorder- 
ly conduct—but were being held 
in jail cells until Monday morn- 
ing. 

No serious injuries were 
reported. A 19-year old protester 
was struck in face with a police 
baton, taken to George 
Washington University Hospital, 
treated and released with a 
bloody nose. 

Responding to allegations of 
police brutality, D.C. Police 
Chief Charles Ramsey said, 
“There’s none of that going on 
here. We don’t really do that sort 
of thing,” continuing on to offer 
the phone number of the Metro 
police complaint department to 
any arrested person who wanted 
It. 
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hood of the city, 300 demonstra- 
tors gathered in front of a Gap 
store to protest the company’s 
alleged use of sweatshops. They 
said that they would rather wear 
nothing than wear Gap clothes— 
and stripped down to their under- 
wear. No arrests were made 
because protesters had arranged 
their demonstration with police 
beforehand. 

The World Bank/IMF 
protests are becoming a semi- 
annual event for the Washington, 
as crowds gather every fall and 
spring for the organization’s 
planned meetings. The protests 
are usually peaceful with mini- 
mal arrests, but this weekend 
marked the introduction of a new 
strategy by the D.C. Metro 
Police. 

Protesters were followed and 
then quarantined into a small area 
by a line of police on foot, horse- 
back and bicycle. Those who 
failed to follow specific police 
orders or those who attempted to 
leave the quarantined area were 
handcuffed, placed on a bus and 
taken to a police location for pro- 
cessing. 

Despite warnings all last 
week about heavy traffic and a 
near impossible commute to 
locations in Washington, traffic 
was lighter than usual, as was 
public transportation arteries. 
The easy ride into the city was 
due in part to most workers’ deci- 
sion to just stay home for the day, 
heeding previous advice from 
city officials, 
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eadership is what Grainger is all about. We welcome new challenges. 
We embrace change. And year after year, we set the standard for the 
world. That’s why, over the counter and on the Internet, we’re the 
biggest name in maintenance, repair, and operating supplies. 


This is your chance to become part of one of our innovative programs that offers 
you the opportunity to determine your own career path, develop incredible 
hands-on experience and be an integral part of our success. 


Sales and Branch Services Development Program 
This 2-year rotational program offers you the chance to be a member of our 
branch and sales business team. You will work with our business’ top managers 
and executives in Branch Services and Sales, as well as in the areas of Inventory, 
Logistics, Product Management, Catalog and Internet, to meet the demands of 
millions of customers and to deliver the solutions they need. To be eligible for 
this challenging program, you must have a Bachelor’s degree, preferably in a 
business-related field, and possess demonstrated interpersonal and leadership 
qualities and excellent business acumen. 


Become a Grainger expert. To find out more about our company, plan to attend 
our on-campus presentation on October 3rd at 5:00 PM at the Alliot Hall, 
Vermont Room. On-campus interviews will be held October 25th. 


For more information, please see the Campus Career Center Representative or 
contact Julie Pflomm, Staffing Specialist, at Julie_Pflomm@notes.grainger.com. 
To find out more about our company and our culture, visit our Web site at 
www.grainger.com. Grainger is an equal opportunity employer. 


www.grainger.com GRAIN GER. 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What is the strangest thing 
you ‘ve ever seen on campus? 

































“I saw someone 
crawling in the 
second-floor 
window.” 


Emma Kosciak, ’06 


“Drunk alumni.” 


Louis Ruiz, ‘05 





“My next door next 
door neighboor being 
pushed down the hall 
in a shopping cart on 
the fourth floor of 
Lyons.” 


Marita Beale, ’05 





“Dubois in a jock 
strap, a winter hat 
and velcro shoes 
streaking through 
the 400s.” 


Eric Douglas, '04 


“TI saw someone jump 
over an 8-foot bush 
and twist their arm.” 


Liz Dwyer, '04 


“My friend locked 
out of his room 
naked, with a bag of 
chicken covering 
himself.” 


Ryan Marceau, '04 
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Photo by Joe Simpson 
Junior Kathy Foss (left) pays for a sandwich with her Knight Card. 


The Knight Card is 
back, but is it really 
better than ever? 


More off-campus places accept 
St. Michael's plastic money 


By Robyn Bratica 
Staff Writer 


By now, everyone at St. 
Michael’s is familiar with the 
Knight Card, a system that 
allows students to pay for laun- 
dry, snacks, copies and food 
from vending machines on cam- 
pus. The Knight Card can be 
used off campus, too. 

“The Knight Card is much 
more popular this semester than 
last, due to the fact that more 
people now know about it,” said 
Liz Jackson in the Knight Card 
office. 

Some of the new places off 
campus that accept the Knight 
Card include A Taste of Dixie in 
Winooski, the Biltmore Grill in 
Burlington, Pizza Putt, New 
England Wings and Grand Union 
in South Burlington. 

Working with UVM’s ver- 
sion of the prepaid card, called 
CAT Scratch, the Knight Card 
office hopes to add one to four 
more off-campus locations. 

How do these off-campus 
locations feel about the Knight 
Card? Does it bring about more 
business, or is it just a hassle to 
use? 

Employees from Chicken 
Charlie’s and Leonardo’s Pizza 
have no problem with the Knight 
Card, and felt that it helped their 
businesses. 

“Since our Essex restaurant 
doesn’t have it, we receive more 
business from students at our 
South Burlington location,” said 
Taso Konstantonis, an employee 
of Chicken Charlie’s. When 
asked if it was a hassle, he said, 
“Not at all, it is just another way 
for students to pay; it’s just like 
credit cards.” 

Larry Moquin of Leonardo’s 
Pizza in South Burlington said he 
has welcomed the Knight Card. 

“We just put in the Knight 





time last year,” Moquin said. 

Student response to the 
Knight Card has also been posi- 
tive. 

“T think it’s good that you 
don’t have to worry about bring- 
ing cash everywhere, even if you 
can’t get it to work in the vend- 
ing machines,” first-year student 
Jessica Mollmark said. 

Freshman Scott McNeilly 
had mixed feelings. “It is a pain 
to carry around, but I like it,” 
McNeilly said. 

Not everyone is happy with 
the Knight Card. 

“It doesn’t work in enough 
places off campus,” first-year 
student Meghan Rea said. 

Despite criticism, the 
Knight Card can still be an easy 
way to keep track of your money. 

With the Knight Card and 
the student ID in one card, there 
is no hassle of having to remem- 
ber a separate card when making 
purchases. 

As more businesses accept 
the Knight Card, allowing stu- 
dents flexibility in spending their 
money, it’s only natural that peo- 
ple will begin to like it more. 


“ KNIGHT CARD * 
accepted at 
Spillane's 
Service Center 


New New New !!! 








Where to use 
Knight bucks 


@ 4 Star Delivery 

Express 

Pizza Hut 

Big Daddy's Delivery 
Restaurant 

The B Side 

Al's French Fries 

Talent Skate Park 

Leonardo's Pizza 

Spillane’s Sevicenter 

Lee Zachary’s Pizza 

O'Briens Salon 

Mr. Mike's Pizza 

Bimini Bill’s Salon 

Sweetwaters 

Purple Knights Deli & 

Pizza 

B Domino's Pizza 

@ Dagwood's Deli 

® Vermont Color Photo 

Lab 

Marco's Pizza 

Photo Garden 

Kampus Kitchen 

Health Center 

Pharmacy 

a Burlington Bay 

Market & Cafe 

Chicken Charlie’s 

Orchid Chinese Buffet 

The Daily Planet 

Champlain Farms 

Convenience Stores 

Pure Pop/Higher 

Ground ticket outlet 

Healthy Living Natural 

Foods Market 

VTMenus.com 

Chuck's Mobile Mart 

Simon's Quikstop 

A Taste of Dixie 

Kountry Kart Deli 

Men’s Room 

Red Onion Deli 

Jay Peak Ski Resort 

Biltmore Grill 

Henry's Diner 

Bolton Valley Ski 

Resort 

Pizza Putt 

Smugglers Notch 

Noyes Auto 

Junior's Pizzeria 

Kentucky Fried 

Chicken 

New England Wings 

Grand Union 

Bolton Valley Ski 

Resort 

@ Corrigan’s Auto & 
Truck Repair 





Mobil® 














Get more mileage out of 
your "Knight Card"!! 
Everyday you can pay for 
your gasoline purchase with 
your Knight Card. Also, use your 
Knight Card for all your automotive 
and convience store needs at 








Spillane's Service Center 
811 Williston Road 

South Burlington, Vermont 

___ (802) 863-2896 


Card system about two weeks 
ago and already we have had 
much more business from St. 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Like the Dodge Automobile named after your 
sign, you are reliable and trustworthy, though a 
bit sluggish. Get out and perhaps your love life 
will burn as hot as that 22 horsepower engine. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Those feelings are natural. There is nothing 
wrong with being attracted to someone in your 
building. Don’t be afraid to give them a call. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

The twins represent a dualism in your love life. 
Though you love your latest fling, you secretly 
yearn for someone else. However, stick with 
the status quo and you will find the right path. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Though the crab is your sign, you do not have 
crabs. Speaking of crabs, I suggest a trip to the 
ocean to find some peace and solitude. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 


Though the lion is a sign of pride and strength, 
a win for the Detroit Lions is not in the cards for 
this week. Personally, I suggest some quiet 
time with a tearjerking movie, such as “Bill and 
Ted’s Excellent Adventure.” 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

You are the virgin, but that doesn’t mean you 
need to be reserved. Get out and have some fun 
this weekend. Maybe you will meet your dream 
date. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

Liberate yourself from campus and take a trip to 
an exotic locale, such as Lake Placid, N.Y. You 
will not only find spiritual guidance there, but 
possibly a long-lost relative. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

Scorpions love the dry heat of the desert, as you 
love the dry humor of President vanderHeyden. 
Just remember, kissing up to him will not get 
you any extra financial aid. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

It is pointless to worry about that upcoming test 
because Venus is in your constellation, which 
will bring good luck. Since Venus also brings 
love, I see a budding relationship in your future. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

It is time to get help. Your roommate is not only 
stalking you, but in love with you. The answer 
for this is a call to security or a talk on “where 
to go from here.” 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 

Aquarius is the water sign, and I see a potential- 
ly dicey situation developing in the Ryan Hall 
bathroom this week. Just remember, clean up 
after yourself. 


PISCES: (Feb 19-March 20) 

Like your sign the fish, you are graceful, intelli- 
gent and covered in slime. ,Take a shower and 
maybe you won’t be sitting alone in Alliot any- 
more. Use your better qualities to score a date. 
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Photos by Jen Butson 


Members of “Cranmer’s Crew,” a cancer support group, on Church Street during the Light the Night Walk. 


Survivors and volunteers gather 
in support of fight against cancer 


150 participate in Burlington ’s Light the Night Walk 


By Jen Butson 
Staff Writer 


Friday evening, 150 people 
marched on Church Street to 
raise money for the Leukemia 
and Lymphoma Society and to 
show support for those affected 
by cancer 

Burlington’s Light the Night 
Walk started three years ago and 
is led by campaign coordinator 
Charlene LaMay of Albany, N.Y. 
As coordinator, LaMay leads the 
walks in Burlington, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. and Albany. 

LaMay, also an investigator 
for the New York State Crime 
Victims Board, became involved 
with Light the Night four years 
ago. “I lost my best friend to 
cancer when we were both 15,” 
Lamay said. 

Along with independent 
contributions, Fox 44, Keybank, 
Adelphia, RETN Channel 16 
and the Church Street 
Marketplace sponsored this 
walk. 

Before this year’s two-mile 
loop, the crowd gathered by the 
steps of Burlington City Hall. 

Shelburne resident Dave 
Cranmer accepted a plaque for 
his work with the society. “As a 
leukemia survivor, I stand here 
today as a direct result of walks 
like these. We’re here to help 
cure cancer,” Cranmer said. 

Fifteen people were in 
“Cranmer’s Crew,” holding a 
banner with hand-written notes 
of support. 

Volunteers greeted partici- 
pants with balloons, red for sup- 
porters, white for survivors. 
Children filled the moonwalk 
while Ben & Jerry’s ice cream 
was handed out to participants. 
In the last two years, an estimat- 
ed 450 people have attended the 
walk. 

The Leukemia and Lymp- 
homa Society’s mission is to aid 
the cure of cancers originating in 
the bone marrow and lymphatic 
tissues, to increase public aware- 
ness and to raise money for treat- 





Leukemia survivor and Society 
member Dave Cranmer. 


Cancer Statistics 
Every five minutes, some- 
one in the United States is 
diagnosed with: 

e Leukemia 


e Lymphoma 


e Myeloma 


Every nine minutes, one per- 
son dies from these cancers. 


www.lightthenight.org 





ment. Seventy-six percent of 
donations go directly to research 
and patients. 

The society’s mission state- 
ment is to, “reach all patients at 
the time of diagnosis and make a 
significant difference in the lives 
of all who choose to receive the 
society’s services.” 

The walk kicked off with 
the Light the Night song, record- 
ed by survivor Kimberly Thatch, 
age 12. People filled the street 
with clouds of white and red bal- 
loons, lit by miniature flashlights 
at their bases. The majority of 
walkers were smiling, others 
walked somberly. 

Nancy Davis of Underhill 


was diagnosed with lymphoma 






The Light the Night clown. 
one year ago. 

“Cancer strikes anyone; it’s 
a non-discriminate disease,” 
Davis said. “It makes you step 
back and realize your priorities; 
taking care of yourself and your 
family, that comes first.” 

Laughing with her daughter, 
she spoke of her recovery, “I’m 
in better health than I’ve been in 
years,” Davis said. 

Leukemia, lymphoma, and 
myeloma are the leading fatal 
cancers in men under 35. 

Currently, 640,000 Amer- 
icans are living with one of these _ 
cancers. 


In seeking a _ cure, 


researchers and hospitals use a 
variety .of treatments, including 
40 different types of cancer med- 
icine, bone marrow transplants, 
chemotherapy and radiation. 
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Outdoors 





There’s a chill in the air 


With winter almost here, area resorts gear up for a great season 


By Ryan Deveaux 
Staff Writer 


Burlington is within striking 
distance to some of the best ski- 
ing and snowboarding in the 
East. Smuggler’s Notch, Stowe, 
Sugarbush and Jay Peak are 
some of the most popular resorts 
for college students. 

Smuggler’s Notch is just a 
45-minute drive from 
Burlington. The people of 
Smuggler’s Notch take pride in 
the mountain’s reputation as the 
No. 1 family ski resort. The tra- 
ditional-style lifts will transport 
you to Madonna, Sterling and 
Morse, the three mountains com- 
prising the resort. The 1,610- 
foot vertical drop provides ski- 
ing and riding on 72 trails, chal- 
lenging all abilities. 

“Whether you are in the 
woods or on the trails, you can 
find good lines,” junior Christian 
Camerota said. 

Included in the trails are three 
terrain parks, one for each ability 
level. New at Smugg’s this year 
will be a 425-foot “Olympic 
style” halfpipe. Smugg’s boasts 
an average annual snowfall of 
287 inches. College season pass- 
es are $359 if purchased before 
Oct. 31. 

From the small village of 
Stowe juts Mount Mansfield, the 
highest peak in the state at 4,393 
feet. Stowe has an average 
annual snowfall of 260 inches. 
The mountain’s 11 lifts, includ- 
ing an eight-person gondola, 
keep skiers and riders out of 
lines and on the slopes. 

Experienced skiers and riders 
can find excitement on Mount 
Mansfield, while beginners can 
frequent Spruce Peak for equal 
fun. An inter-mountain bus 
service runs between the Spruce 
and Mansfield lodges. 

Various jumps, rails and quar- 
ter-pipes are scattered through- 
out Stowe’s terrain park. Also 
included in the terrain park is a 
halfpipe sculpted by a Super 
Dragon Pipe-Shaper the moun- 
tain purchased last season. 

“The travel time to Stowe is 
easier than other resorts in the 
area,” said senior Mark 
Fleckenstein, a Stowe represen- 
tative. 

Stowe, located about 45 min- 
utes from campus, also offers 


. 


Deep in the rugged 
Northeast Kingdom is 
Jay Peak, known for 
its record-breaking 
snowfall and epic 
woods skiing. 


night skiing Thursday through 
Sunday. If college season passes 
are purchased before Oct. 23, the 
cost is $409. 

Sugarbush is located in 
Warren, about an hour’s drive 
from Burlington. The resort is 
built on three main peaks: 
Lincoln, Castlerock and Mount 
Ellen, which has a vertical drop 
of 2,650 feet. Sugarbush has 
undergone many management 
and ownership changes in the 
past few years. 

A recent improvement was 
the installation of the Green 
Mountain Express, a high-speed 
quad chairlift. 

Sugarbush is known for its 
incredible vertical drop, leg- 
endary trails like FIS and the 
turn-back-time feel of 
Castlerock. College passes are 
$299 if purchased before Oct. 
15; 

Deep in the rugged Northeast 
Kingdom is Jay Peak, known for 
its record-breaking snowfall and 
epic woods skiing. The average 
annual snowfall is 351 inches. 
This season, $1 million was put 
toward a quad chairlift and a 
moving carpet lift for beginners. 
A tram carries 60 people at a 
time to the rocky summit. 

“Jay’s average annual snow- 
fall continued to rise following 
the 1998-99 season,” said sopho- 
more Mike Rosenberg, a Jay 


Peak representative. “2000- 


2001 had an incredible 571 inch- 
es of snow and last season 414 
inches of snow fell on Jay.” 

Known for its impressive 
snow conditions and gnarly 
backcountry, Jay Peak is an hour 
and a half from Burlington. 

“Tt’s great when your sched- 
ule allows you to head to the 
mountain during the week. It’s 
nice to get away from it all and 
focus on arching turns,” junior 
Jake English said. 


Upcoming Wilderness Program events 
‘Friday, Oct. 4: Dinner hike to Montclair 


Glen, 4 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 5: Camels Hump day hike, 


8 a.m. 


- Sat. - Sunday, Oct. 5-6: Mourt Lafayette 
Sees Se = Ba. Heke 








Photo by Nick LaCour 
University of Vermont junior Shaun Hyland sends up a plume of Vermont’s finest white gold atop Stowe 
during the record-breaking winter of 2001. Stowe, a popular mountain among college skiers and snowboard- 
ers, recieves more than 260 inches of snow during an average year. 


W'S ALMOST HERE. GET READY. 


~ PREPARE YOURSELF FOR A 
FULL WINTER OF SKIING AND RIDING 
WITH THE SUGARBUSH COLLEGE SEASON PASS. 


Just £099 


IF YOU GET IT BY 


10/14/02 


FOR DETAILS, OR TO ORDER YOUR PASS, VISIT 
sugarbush.com or cat 1-800-53-SUGAR- 
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Health & Fitness 





Students dodge threat of mono 


By Stefan Botchev 
Staff Writer 


Does it seem like you are sick 
more often than you are healthy? 
Are you tired all day long? These 
are typical symptoms of mononu- 
cleosis, commonly called the 
“kissing disease.” 

Mononucleosis, or mono, 
develops from the Epstein-Barr 
virus, which is carried by most of 
the population. 

“Tt is one of the most common 
of human viruses,” said Susan 
Jacques, director of Health 
Services at St. Michael’s. 

The disease is spread only by 
intimate contact with saliva. 
Therefore, mono is not a highly 
contagious illness, Jacques said. 

Jacques also said St. 
Michael’s reports an average of 
15 to 30 cases of mono annually. 

Junior Michelle Murray has 
mono and believes she contracted 
it at a friend’s wedding two 
months ago. She said she 
believes the illness was trans- 
ferred through coughing during 
the wedding, even though this is 
a very rare way to contract the 
virus, 





Junior Jamie Kujawa visits Student Health Services. 


“T have a high fever and I can- 
not swallow. The worst part is 
being bored and not having any 
energy,” Murray said. 

The virus usually begins with 
a typical sickness Jacques said. 


“However, instead of improv- 
ing after five to 10 days, people 
with mono get worse,” she said. 

Once the real virus hits, it usu- 
ally stays for about four to six 
weeks. The only treatment sug- 





Photo by Luke Hudak 


gested by a Health Services 
brochure is to get plenty of rest, 
eat healtful foods and drink a lot 
of non-alcoholic fluids. Sore 
throat pain can be relieved with 
ibuprofen or by gargling salt 


water. 

“You should avoid sharing 
drinks, sharing food and kissing 
people who have mono,” Jacques 
said. 

First-year student Hina 
Mohamed is concerned about 
getting mono because she does 
not want to miss classes and be 
unproductive. 

“T used to not know what it is, 
but now that I do, I am concerned 
with getting it,” Mohamed said. 

In rare cases, the recurrence of 
mononucleosis has been linked to 
cancer cell development. 

“It is a vague connection. As 
far as I am aware the only link 
between cancer and EBV is that 
two very rare forms of cancer 
(Burkitts lymphoma and 
nasopharyngeal carcinoma) are 
slightly increased in people who 
carry EBV virus as opposed to 
people who do not carry EBV 
virus,” Jacques said. 

While sleeping more than 
usual is no reason to panic, if 
more symptoms seem to appear 
over a longer period of time, an 
appointment with Health 
Services might not be a bad idea. 


Healthier options appear in Alliot 


New food service director Hank Strashnick brings healthier eating options to dining hall this semester 


By Anna Fitzgibbons 
Staff Writer 


The Green Mountain Dining 
Hall in Alliot has always tried to 
provide enough options for its 
health-conscious eaters. This 
year, the management and staff 
are trying even harder to accom- 
modate students. 

New food service director 
Hank Strashnick, formerly of 
Norwich University, said when 
he first came to St. Michael’s, he 
was looking to “help change 
some things.” He said his main 
goal is to balance the entire menu 
so that different students can be 
satisfied in the same meal. 

It can be quite a challenge to 
satisfy the taste buds while trying 
to stay in shape. At every meal, 
‘there are some very unhealthy, 
yet tempting options at the grill, 
dessert bar and pizza station. 

“The food is generally OK, but 
there needs to be some lower-fat 
sources of protein in the main 
meals,” first-year student Bob 
Markowick said. Markowick said 
he would also like to see more 
vegetables, though he is a fan of 
the grapefruit at every meal. 

Senior Adam Thomas, a 
vegan, said he finds enough 
diversity in Alliot. 

“There’s usually good food for 
me to eat, but sometimes things 
are hidden,” Thomas said. 

Although it can be a little more 
difficult for people with special 





NA 


Photo by Cate Westberg 


Senior Toni-Marie Spera explores Alliot’s extensive salad bar. 





Photo by Cate Westburg 
New food service director Hank 
Strashnick, formerly of Norwich. 


diets, creativity can go a long 
way. 

Some consistent, healthy 
choices are the salad bar and the 
deli. 


“Sometimes I make a salad at 
the salad bar and heat it up in the 
microwave with olive oil for two 
minutes,” Thomas said. 

The staff is also trying to be 
extra accommodating this year 
by providing more healthful 
entrees. Every day there is a veg- 
etarian entree along with the meat 
options, and sometimes there is a 
vegan selection. 

“We try to do something dif- 
ferent at each meal,” Strashnick 
said. Some of the new entrees 
being featured this year are siz- 
zling salad, tofu chili and zucchi- 
ni pie. 

Resident dining manager 
Wanda Paluba reported another 
change. 

“We have-a new baker, so we 
have different breads, and that’s 
really good,” Paluba said. 

Another recent change is the 


_addition-of the “ChefsCorner,” 


formerly known’ as __ the 
International Section, which is 
“up and running full blast,” 
Paluba said. This is where one 
can get stir-fry, pasta or fried rice. 

All of these new additions are 
a sign of continual effort on the 
part of the Alliot staff to satisfy 


all the students at St. Michael’s. 

“Those people work so hard. 
They’re real people trying their 
hardest,” Thomas said. ““Whether 
students see them or not, they 
provide an adequate amount of 
healthy options,” he said. 


STUDENT SALE 


5 MONTHS 


a 


= $179 


ADD TANNING = $279 
(8 Mo Fitness=$269 w/tanning=$399) 


(3 Mo Fitness=$119 w/tanning=$199) 
Or-yr round fitness @$25 a month eft !!! 


Limited Offer $35 reg fee req’d—18 to 22 
Bring F/T Schedule at Registration 


e BEST EQUIPMENT IN THE STATE BY ATLANTIS. 
e ATMOSPHERE . A/C . PRO-DOUND . 
e ALL NEW STATE-OF-THE-ART CARDIO . 
e QUINTON TREADMILLS . STAIRMASTERS . ELLIPTICALS . 
e SPINNING . KICKBOX . BOOTCAMP . CORE TRAINING . PI-YO. 
e YOGA. ULTIMATE ABS . SUPPLEMENTS . MASSAGE . SPORTS 
THAI MASSAGE . PERSONAL TRAINING . 
e AND FULL WOLFF TANNING SALON! 
62 Peari Street 
East on Rt. 15, On Rt. next to Radio Shack! 


Minutes from ST. MIKES 


qos @ _.,.. 288. 
“** os e@eeereer +* 


9612 
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Arts & Entertainment 
Students, actors come together for summer productions 





Putting together the St. Michael’ Playhouse theater line-up is a yearlong process 


By Jason O. Leete 
Staff Writer 


The Vermont sun isn’t the 
only thing that’s hot at St. 
Michael’s during the summer. 
Each summer, talented actors are 
cast with college students to per- 
form in the St. Michael’s 
Playhouse, the professional the- 
ater associated with St. Michael’s 
College. 

While the Playhouse only 
produces shows during the sum- 
mer, a great deal of work that 
goes on during the fall and spring 
semester to prepare for the 
shows. 

Chuck Tobin has been the 
full-time Playhouse director for 
the past six years. Tobin, who 
graduated from St. Michael’s 
with a bachelor’s in theater in 
1976, spent his first summer with 
the Playhouse as an apprentice in 
1979. Since then, he has spent 
nearly two decades working in 
theater in Washington D.C., 
Boston and New York. 

“St. Mike’s is one of only a 
handful of colleges in the country 
that offers both a major in theater 
as well as a professional theater 
program,” Tobin said. 

Working with Tobin are two 
other producers who, in the past 
six years, have managed to bring 
new life to the Playhouse. 

“With a new team of pro- 
ducers (Chuck Tobin, Peter 
Harrigan and Catherine Hurst),, 
St. Michael’s has re-invigorated 
its professional theater company 
with new management systems, 
new talent, new ideas and con- 
tinued commitment to profes- 
sional theater excellence,” Hurst 
said. 

The Playhouse, which will 
begin its 53rd year of production 
next summer, produces four 
shows each year. The summer is 
very busy for Tobin, Harrigan 
and Hurst, who have a_ two- 
week rehearsal followed by a 


4 Market Street 
Open CV 


863-2569 * 



















Photo courtesy of Rachel Routhier 


Senior Rachel Routhier and St. Michael’s alumnus Chris O’Neil perform in the summer 2002 Playhouse pro- 
duction of “Lend me a Tenor,” one of four productions performed throughout the summer. 


two-week performance period. 

During the two weeks of 
night performances for the first 
show, the next show rehearses 
during the day. 

Tobin, Harrigan and Hurst 
are evaluating last summer’s 
work “artistically, financially and 
educationally.” Soon they will 
begin reading through plays in 
order to make selections for next 
summer’s productions. 

“The plays need to have a 
variety, audience appeal, possible 
roles for student actors as well as 
professional actors, and certain 
design variables,” Hurst said. 

After plays for the coming 
summer have been selected, the 
staff will start to promote them 
with pre-holiday gift certificate 
subscriptions. During November 
and December they begin look- 
ing for a summer staff. 

Auditions are held in New 
York City in January. Actors who 
audition are members of the 
Actor’s Equity Association, a 


releiin sudincn 


eryday 8am-8pm 


Va 
* Just Behind Barnes & Noble 


professional actor’s union. 
Callbacks take place in February 
and are followed by a three-week 
period of negotiation with actors 
and their agents. 

St. Michael’s has a contract 
with the Actors Equity 
Association that binds the 
Playhouse to use a certain per- 
centage of union actors. 

St. Michael’s students fill the 
remaining roles. Last summer, 
three out of eight actors cast in 
the production of “Lend Me a 
Tenor” were St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. Local auditions for these 
roles are held in February and 
March. 

“Actors from St. Mike’s who 
are cast in the plays don’t have to 
be theater majors,” Tobin said, 
“but they must exhibit a very 
high level of skill and stamina as 
well as experience.” 

Senior Rachel Routhier 
worked as an intern last summer 
with the Playhouse and was one 
of the St. Michael’s students cast 


05403 





in “Lend Me a Tenor.” 

“Last summer I went down 
to New York during callbacks to 
read with some of the actors,” 
Routhier said, who was also 
involved with the Playhouse box 
office. 

In addition to actors, the 
Playhouse works with a group of 
13 student staff members. 
Included in this staff is a box 
office crew, which often employs 
business majors and those with 
strong customer service skills. 

Two summers ago senior 
Emily Wheeler worked as the 
costume shop intern. She made 
costumes for the shows with a 
number of professional design- 
ers. 

“T felt privileged to work 
with such interesting and profes- 
sional designers. It was a won- 
derful and valuable experience,” 
Wheeler said. 





Production in 
formation 


m Chuck Tobin, managing 
director 


m Catherine Hurst, co- 
artistic director 


m@ Peter Harrigan, 
co-artistic director 


@ The Playhouse is a 
member of the Theatre 
Communications Group. 





m The Playhouse has been 
producing theater since 
1947 















Each year more than 
13,000 audience members 
enjoy theatrical entertain- 

ment at the Playhouse 












Actors, directors, designers 
and professional production 
staff members reside at St 
Michael’s over the summer 
to produce the best 

theatrical entertainment. 












@ The St. Michael’s Playhouse 
mission is to “produce quali- 
ty productions that develop 
an educational exchange 
between emerging and 
accomplished artists. 

Each production season will 

support collaboration, fuse 

the traditional with the inno - 
vative and cultivate and 
serve a diverse audience.” 














Intems will be recruited for 
summer 2003 in 
December 2002 






Bibum of the Week 


The String Cheese Incident 
“Outside Inside” 2001 


This is String Cheese Incident’s fifth release and latest 
studio album, recorded in Austin, Texas. This is one of 


SCI’s most cohesive and well-developed recordings. 
“Outside Inside” is a true display of SCI’s capacity for 
creativity. 


Recommended Listenings: 
-Outside and Inside 
-Black and White 
-Lost 
-Rollover 
-Up the Canyon 
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Columns 





Not reality at all 


Shut off the TV and live your life 


It never ceases to amaze me 
what the human mind will think 
up next. 

- legendary professional 
wrestler Jake “The Snake” 
Roberts, 1991. 


And how prophetic Mr. 
Roberts is a decade later. He 
might have been talking about 
the world of wrestling, but it cer- 
tainly applies to the state of 
“reality” television and televi- 
sion in general. 

As each second passed that I 
watched “The Anna Nicole 
Show” last week, I could feel 
myself losing more and more 
intelligence. Points of IQ leaked 
from my ear. Toward the end of 
the show, I wasn’t sure if I could 
still read. Thirty minutes of 
watching “The Anna Nicole 
Show” could make anyone lose 
faith in the human race. 

To prove this theory, I did a 
test. For 30 minutes, I stared at 
the screen saver on my computer. 
During what would be commer- 
cial breaks, I switched my atten- 
tion to a lava lamp. After the thir- 
ty 30 were up, I came to a con- 
clusion. Finally, television had 
produced a show with less inher- 
ent value than a digital clock and 
floating green wax. 

At least I knew what time it 
was. 


It might be called 
“Reality TV,” but 
that name couldn’t be 
further from the 
truth. 


The slide show on Channel 
4 is more entertaining and rele- 
vant than the “reality” that is 
Anna Nicole’s life. 

Television shows that, at one 
time, were both innovative and 
partially based in reality are now 
shadows of their past lives, trad- 
ing in everything they were 
founded on and everything that 
made them can’t-miss, turning 
them into unwatchable, unbear- 
able and embarrassing. 

Case in point: “The Real 
World Las Vegas.” The plain 
truth of the matter is “The Real 


Words to- 
live by 


“Enough of one 
good thing is more 


than enough.” 


from 1970-1994 





the low end 


theory 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 





World” series was much better 
when they allowed ugly people 
to be on the show. No one can 
dispute that. It is a known fact 
that ugly people are just much 
more interesting and fascinating 
than beautiful people. 

After I watched the first 
episode of “The Real World Las 
Vegas,” I thought I was going to 
throw up. It blows my mind that 
these people actually exist. 
Sometimes I refuse to believe 
that real human beings can be 
this self-absorbed and willingly 
show the world how much of an 
embarrassment they are. This is 
not reality. 

Remember Dominic from 
“The Real World Los Angeles’? 
That guy, although not aestheti- 
cally beautiful, was cool. Spiked 
hair, constantly drunk, always 
had an opinion, hated the camera 
and spawned one of the funniest 
“Saturday Night Live” skits of 
our generation. 

Since “The Real World Los 
Angeles” ended in 1993, 
Dominic hasn’t been seen since. 
He realized that the life he lived 
was not reality at all, but some 
weird subuniverse where every 
act was dependent on whether a 
camera was rolling. 

The next show, “American 
Idol,” could be the worst. I've 
never seen “American Idol”, and 
I hope I never do. I hate every- 
thing this show stands for. It is 
the epitome of the misguided 
morals that television jams down 
our throats and tries to force us to 


care about. 

They should take a poll to find 
just how many “Americans” con- 
sider contest winner Kelly 
Clarke their “idol.” 

Even the shows that have 
forever been a staple in my exis- 
tence, “World Wrestling 
Entertainment Raw” and “WWE 
Smackdown”, have fallen on the 
hardest of times. Although in no 
way based on the real lives of 
any of the participants, the WWE 
always tries to play off current 
news, issues and social commen- 
taries. 

In an ill-advised and highly 
unsuccessful attempt to boost 
ratings, WWE presented us with 
a gay wedding that ended when 
the wrestlers admitted they 
weren't gay and the crowd 
cheered. For the first time in my 
life, I was embarrassed to be a 
wrestling fan. Well, not the first 
time, but you get the point. 

Somewhere, Jake Roberts is 
crying. 

It might be labeled “Reality 
TV”, but that name couldn’t be 
the further from the truth. While 
this could possibly be the life of 
the people in these shows, it will 
never be reality. Anyone who is 
paid to live his or her life will 
never be part of reality. 

Life is too beautiful. Your 
life is too beautiful. Instead of 
wasting away worrying about the 
twisted, quasi-reality of someone 
you will never meet, create a 
reality for yourself. 

Turn off the idiot machine. 
Read a book. Read a column. Go 
outside. Take a shower. Exercise. 
Write a letter to your friend. 
Improve and enjoy your life. Call 
your parents. Call your grand- 
mother. 

Be a Dominic, not a Kelly 
Clarke. 

Instead of living an embar- 
rassing life vicariously through 
someone else, live an honorable, 
self-respecting life firsthand. 

Create your own reality 
show. Call it “my life.” Make it 
interesting. Make it happy. Enjoy 
it. 


Columns editor Jay London, 
class of 2003, hates reality televi- 
sion, but will forever love profes- 
sional wrestling. 


WWPY B6.7 
Can Amiss show of the week 


Name: The Pregame 
Time: Saturday evenings, 5-7 
DJ: Greg Brady ’04 and Mike Watts °04 
Distinct Style: A diverse show with a focus on punk, ska and hip- 
hop not found in the Top 40. Listener requests are always desired at 
654-2887. 
Why You Should Listen: “Start your Saturday nights off right with 
The Pregame.” 





The Advice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 
Defender's resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, answers any 


questions you need answered. 
Advice Guru, 


I finished my senior year 
last year, but I actually fell 
three credits shy of graduation 
last May when I forgot to 
hand -in a caligraphy assign- 
ment. I got an incomplete. Is 
there -still time to talk to the 
Professor and can I still make 
up the incomplete? By the 
way, I still read The Defender 
every chance I get. 


—Bothered in Boston 
Bothered, 


There’s still time. The 
date to make up an incom- 
plete course isn’t until the 
middle of October. Talk to the 
professor, grab your fine- 
tipped pen, and get to writing. 


Advice Guru, 


I let my best friend bor- 
row money from me about 
two months ago. He’s an 
xetremely close friend, so I 
trusted him. He refuses to pay 
me back. I really want to 
break his legs. Should I? It 
seems like the only way that 
Ill be able to get my money 
back is by breaking both of his 
legs. Help me, Advice Guru. 


—Troubled in the 200s 


Troubled, 


Easy there, cowboy. I 
think breaking someone’s legs 
is totally the wrong way to go 
about it. That’s not the ration- 
al way to go about getting 
your money back. If he is as 
close a friend as you say he is, 
then I’m sure a nice, rational 
conversation will do the trick. 

If you do break his legs, 
you could be subject to a law- 
suit, which will put you more 
in the hole than before you 
lent him the money. 

Approach your friend in 
an honest manner and explain 
your dissapointment that he 
has yet to pay you back. 

Try to remember how 
important your friendship is. 
Is it worth the money? Is it 
worth losing a_ valuable 
friend? 

If it is, I guess it is possi- 
ble to consider breaking his 
legs, but only as a last resort. 
Give it a few more weeks. But 
if he hasn’t paid by 
Halloween, do what you have 
to do. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender@smcvt.edu or 
drop him a line at mailbox 275. The Advice Guru tries his absolute 
best to answer any questions asked. 


Advice Guru, 


My roommate just got back 
from LEAP. I heard a lot of good 
things about it and am not really 
sure as to whether or not I want 
to go. I feel like it is a cult or 
something. Do you know any- 
thing about it? Is it worthwhile? 
Is there a secret? 


—Wondering in Ryan 
Wondering, 


The Advice Guru has been 
told by many people that it is 
indeed worthwhile. I've never 
met anyone who felt like the 
weekend he or she spent there 
was not worthwhile. 

As for the secret, 'm not 
sure whether or not there really is 
one. The Advice Guru has been 
told that anything you figure out 
on LEAP is nothing that you did- 
n’t know before anyway. 


Advice Guru, 


Every single one of my 
classes is so incredibly boring. 
There is nothing interesting 
about any of them. I don’t under- 
stand why I have to take all of 
these boring classes. They have 
nothing to do with what I want to 
do with my life. This makes no 
sense to me. Why do I have to 
take these stupid courses? 


—Angry in Alumni 


Angry, 


Anything worthwhile in life 
comes with some sacrifice. 
Sometimes that sacrifice is sit- 
ting through these seemingly 
repititious and stale classes. All 
students go through this. If you 
want to graduate and you want to 
take more exciting clases, you 
have to take boring requirements 
first. 

And sometimes, especially 
in these cases, you just have to 
tell the professor exactly what he 
or shewant to hear. If you think 
it’s boring, try not to act like it. 

Literally, just tell them what 
they want to hear. It will bring 
your grade up. In college, the 
higher grades you have, the eas- 
ier it is do anything, like study- 
ing abroad, or even to get away 
with anything, like getting in 
trouble with security or the RD. 
The better classes will come in 
the end, but for now, as long as it 
doesn’t conflict with anything 
you believe in, tell them what 
they want to hear. 








WEDNESDAY 
October 2 


Music 

Selma High School 
Philharmonic Chorale will per- 
form at 8 p.m. in the St. 
Michael’s Chapel. 

Beenie Man performs at Higher 
Ground. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $22. 654-8888. 


THURSDAY 
October 3 


Music 

Bullfrog featuring Kid Koala 
and Blurum13 performs at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Kid 
Koala has recently worked with 
the Gorillaz. Robert Walter’s 
20th Congress will open up the 
show. Tickets are $16 in 
advance and $18 the day of the 
show. 18+. 654-8888. 
Looking For Tiger: 7:30 p.m. 
at the FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
Tickets are $7. 863-5966. 

_ Lecture 

Rev. Richard Berube, SSE, 
will talk about Jesus and Mary 
in the Qur’an and in Muslim 
Devotion at 4 p.m. in Farrell 
Room. 


FRIDAY 
October 4 


Music 

Don’t Sweat the Technics: 
Dylan Drazen, Kaotik, D-Rock, 
Mo7s vs. Patty, Tricky Pat, 
Heddabonz vs. Darcie, Emo-D 
and Kita showcase their DJ tal- 
ent at Higher Ground. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. Tickets are $13 
in advance and $18 the day of 
the show. 654-8888. 

Gruppo Sabor, a salsa and 
merengue group, will perform at 
the Latin Dance from 10 p.m. to 
1 a.m. in Alliot Hall. This is an 
alcohol-free event. 

The Vermont Mozart Festival 
presents Richard Stoltzman 
and the American String 
Quartet: A pre-concert discus- 
sion will start at 7 p.m. with the 
performance getting under way 
at 8 p.m. at the Elley-Long 
Music Center on North Campus. 
Stoltzman, a two-time Grammy 
Award winner, will be playing 
the clarinet. Tickets are $23 and 
$12 for students. 

2002 Made in Vermont Music 
Festival presents the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra: 
Conducted by Anthony 
 Princiotti and featuring D. 
Thomas Toner 
_ on percussion. Concert starts at 
7:30 p.m. in McCarthy Recital 
Hall. Tickets are $10. 
Mood Circus and Jazzmosis: 
A six-piece ensemble playing a 
wide selection of styles. 8 p.m. 
at the FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
Tickets are $10. 863-5966 
Art 
Amy E. Tarrant Gallery: a 
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reception with artist Lynn Rupe 
from 6 to 8 p.m. at the Flynn 


Center in Burlington. Free. 


SATURDAY 
October 5 


Music 

The Sapphire Soiree: Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $5. 654- 
8888. 

Lane Series presents Coppe 
Boyes & Simpson and Finest 
Kind. 7:30 p.m. at the 
University of Vermont’s recital 
hall in Burlington Tickets are 
$20 for students. 656-4455. 
Art 

Amy E. Tarrant Gallery: Lynn 
Rupe’s paintings will be on dis- 
play from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
the Flynn Center. Her work will 
appear every Saturday until Oct. 
28. 863-5966. 


SUNDAY 
October 6 


Music 

Culture featuring Joseph Hill. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $16 in 
advance and $18 the day of the 
show. 654-8888. 


MONDAY 
October 7 


Music 

Robert Bradley’s Blackwater 
Surprise, a Detroit rock and 
soul band will perform at Higher 
Ground. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Tickets are $12 in advance and 
$14 the day of the show. 654- 
8888. 

Theater 

The Shenandoah Shakespeare 
Express Acting Company will 
perform “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at 7 p.m. in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 


TUESDAY 
October 8 


Music 

Karl Denson’s Tiny Universe: 
Denson, formerly Lenny 
Kravitz’s saxophone player, will 
be promoting his new album. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $16 in 
advance and $18 the day of the 
show. 654-8888. 

Tragically Hip with special 
guest Sam Roberts will per- 
form at 8 p.m. at Memorial 
Auditorium Tickets are 41.53. 
863-5966 


Theater 


The Shenandoah Shakespeare 
Express Acting Company will 
perform “The Merry Wives of 


Calendar 


Windsor” at 7 p.m. in McCarthy 
Arts Center. Free. 


WEDNESDAY 
October 9 


Music 

The Tragically Hip with spe- 
cial guest Sam Roberts, at 8 
p.m. at Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. Tickets are $41.53. 
863-5966 

The Big Wu: Doors open at 8 
p-m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $8 in advance and $10 the 
day of the show. 654-8888. 
Lecture 

Greg Delanty, acclaimed poet 
and St. Michael’s English 
instructor, will read from his lat- 
est book, “The Blind Stitch,” at 
7 p.m. in the Farrell Room. 
William Murphy, a 
Northwestern University profes- 
sor and a St. Michael’s alumnus, 
will speak on the topic of 
“Culture and Politics of Child 
Soldier Violence: Cases of 
Liberia and Sierra Leone, West 
Africa.” The talk begins at 7 
p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 
Free. 












800-858-0229 
www.lfsa-butier.org 
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Film Review 





Nothing sweet about ‘Alabama’ 


Witherspoon's latest too easy to predict 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


In the middle of “Sweet 
Home Alabama,” a local 
band plays Lynyrd Skynyrd’s 
“Sweet Home Alabma.” And 
just like this local band, the 
movie doesn’t strike the right 
chord. 

Reese Witherspoon plays 
fashion designer Melanie 
Carmichael. Melanie is on 
the verge of becoming the 
hottest designer, after her 
fashion show is a big hit. On 
the same night of her show, 
the mayor’s son, Andrew 


(Patrick Dempsey), rents out 
Tiffany’s to propose (how 
could she say no). Melanie 
says yes, but there is one 
problem. Melanie is still 
legally married to Jake (Josh 
Lucas), her soulmate from 
childhood. Jake never signed 
the divorce papers. Why 
Jake doesn’t sign the divorce 
papers is a mystery, but then 
the movie would be over. So 
Melanie goes back home to 
Alabama, where she hasn’t 
been in seven years. 


See ALABAMA, Page 14 





To have your item printed in the weekly 
calendar, send it to: 
The Defender 


SMC BOX 275 or 
defender@smcevt.edu 


Argentina, Australia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, England, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Northern 
ireland, and Scotland 


Learn about our outstanding student 
services and programs 


Friday, October 4 

11:30 am — 1:30 pm 
Information Table in Alliot Hall 
Meet Representative 


Carolyn Watson, IFSA-Butler University 
Andrew George, University of London 


Institute 
for, tudy 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
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Movies 





Students find alternatives for renting movies 
Many enjoy their own collections of videos and DVDs or frequent the library for a free flick 


By Allison Lazarz 
Staff Writer 
The choices seem endless. 
Blockbuster Video, Showtime 
Video, Karen’s Video—even the 
St. Michael’s library—yet St. 
Michael’s students enjoy adding 


to their own stockpile of 


movies. 

“T usually just end up buying 
them previously owned instead 
of renting them,” senior Ann- 
Marie Chistolini said. “They’re 
not all that much more expensive, 
and you get to keep them forev- 
er,” 

Blockbuster Video, located in 
South Burlington on Shelburne 
Road, appears to be the most 
popular rental place among St. 
Michael’s students. The store 
contains more than 3,000 titles on 
DVD and VHS with rental prices 
ranging from $2.61 for older 
videos to $4.19 for new releases 
on both video and DVD. 
Students often buy previously 
viewed movies there because the 
selection is good and the sale 
prices are low. 

Other rental stores do not 
sell previously viewed videos, 
which makes Blockbuster an 
attractive choice. 


Showtime Video in Winooski, 
about a mile-and-a-half from St. 
Michael’s, is not as popular as 
Blockbuster, yet has a much larg- 
er movie selection at lower 
prices. There are more than 
5,000 titles at Showtime. New 
releases range from $3.60 to $4 
for one-to three-day rentals on 
VHS and DVD, while older 
releases are $2.50 for five days 
on VHS and DVD. Showtime 
also has a special deal of four 
movies for $5 for five days. 

Of the three rental places, 
Karen’s Video appears to be the 
least popular. Compared to the 
previous two, the store has a 
smaller title selection of about 
2,500. New releases on VHS and 
DVD are $3.15, and old releases 
are $3 for two days on VHS and 
DVD. 

Another popular source for 
movies are offered on the St. 
Michael’s campus movie chan- 
nel. While the selection might 
not include the newest releases, 
there is no fee to watch a movie. 
Students can tune to Channel 11 
or Channel 4 for movie titles and 
show times. 

Rental stores and the movie 
channel are just two of the 
options for students who want to 











check out a flick. The Durick 
Library on campus lends more 
than 750 feature films. The 
majority are on VHS, but its 
DVD collection is growing . 
“Moulin Rouge,” “American 
Beauty,” “Ali” and “A Beautiful 


Photo by Luke Hudak 


The Sunset Drive-In is vacant during the week and will soon to be closed for the winter. 


Local drive-in unknown to many 


Sunset Drive-In in Colchester closes for the season at the end of September 


By Stu Hedstrom 
Staff Writer 


In the middle decades of the 
20th century, Vermont had 20 
drive-in movie theaters. Today 
only four remain, in St. Albans, 
Fairlee, Bethel and Colchester. 
Colchester’s Sunset Drive-In is 
the oldest continuously operating 
drive-in in New England. 

Peter Handy owns the Sunset 
Drive-In, which has been in busi- 
ness since 1948. The season 
runs from May through 
September on Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. It features 
a fully stocked snack bar and a 


playground, as well as free 
admission for children. 

Ticket prices for adults are $7 
and patrons can choose from four 
screens, which all show double 
features. Despite the many view- 
ing options presented at the 
Sunset Drive-In, many St. 
Michael’s students are unaware 
of the drive-in on the other side 
of town. 

“TI didn’t know there was a 
drive-in movie theater in 
Colchester,” sophomore Mike 
Sharrow said. Movies shown at 
the Sunset Drive-In include new 
releases, such as “Swim Fan,” 
“Fear.com” and “XXX,” as well 


as slightly older movies like 
“Signs,” “Monsters, Inc.” and 
“Star Wars: Attack of the 
Clones.” The audio for the 
movies is broadcasted over the 
drive-in’s own FM radio station. 
The drive-in opens at 7 p.m. with 
shows starting at dusk. The tick- 
et prices for evening shows rival 
matinee prices at local cinemas. 
The Essex Outlet Cinema offers 
$7 primetime tickets, but no free 
admission to children, while 
Hoyts in Burlington offers $6 
adult tickets and $4 for children. 








Photo by Cate Westberg 
A customer at Video World in Essex carries an armload of movies. 


Mind” are just a few of the DVDs 
students can borrow free of 
charge at the library. 

“My tuition pays for those 
videos,” said sophomore Michele 
Fretta, who borrows movies 
from the library only when she’s 


on campus. 

Mike Arena, a supervisor at 
the Durick Library circulation 
desk, says many students take 
movies out of the library because 
the borrowing privileges are 
included in their tuition. 

“They go because they don’t 
have to pay any additional fee,” 
Arena said. “Here, it’s included 
with their tuition.” 

Arena also said he believes 
that for many students it is more 
convenient to go to the library 
and get a movie than to drive off 
campus. 

“T love to get free movies 
from Durick,” sophomore Kate 
Hatch said. 

Like some students, Hatch said 
she also chooses to watch movies 
from her own collection. Some 
students borrow movies from 
their friends or hallmates. 

“I’m an avid movie watcher, 
so I own a lot of movies,” sopho- 
more Megan Kelley _ said. 
Kelley says it’s often more con- 
venient to just throw a movie 
from her own collection into the 
VCR to watch with friends. 

Convenience isn’t the only 
reason, “It saves a couple extra 
dollars,” she said, which can 
mean a lot to a college student. 


‘ALABAMA:’ Movie 
has predictable ending 


Continued from Page 13 

Once Melanie arrives home, 
her snobish behavior becomes 
quite evident with her family 
and friends. Melanie has 
changed. She has become suc- 
cessful in life, away from her 
childhood home. It’s almost as 
if she wanted to forget her years 
as a silly country girl. Yet, after 
a couple of days, Melanie 
remembers how much fun she 
had. She and Jake begin to 
rekindle their love through 
memories and Melanie is left 
with a choice: country boy or 
city boy? 

The theme of this movie is 
Witherspoon’s character, though 
there are several characters that 
give the movie some much 
needed color and humor. 
Andrew’s mother, played by 
Candice Bergen, is the mayor of 
New York City. Bergen, acting 
like her “Murphy Brown” char- 





acter, has her suspicions about 
Melanie. She thinks of her as a 
social ladder climber. 
Melanie’s dad (Fred Ward) loves 
to re-enact Civil War battkes and 
gets a kick out of showing peo- 
ple his brand new chair and how 
it reclines. Bergen’s sarcastic 
and dry humor and Ward’s 
stereotypical role as a southerner 
are two of the very few bright 
spots in this movie. 

The problem with this movie 
is the predictability of it. It’s a 
feel-good movie, that lacks a — 
good script. The acting is okay, 
but it’s tiring to see the usual 
Hollywood ending. 

“Sweet Home Alabama” is 
rated PG-13 for profanity. 


Next week’s movie review 
will be “Red Dragon,” starring 
Anthony Hopkins, Edward 
Norton and Ralph Fiennes. 


NOW ACCEPTING 
KNIGHT CARDS 


951-9000 
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Sports 








Junior 
Major: Sociology 


Home: Duxbury, Mass. 


High school: Duxbury 
High School. 


_ Started playing: 
_ Freshman year in high 







_ Favorite high school 
sport memory: Scoring 
the winning goal against 
Sandwich, Mass., after 
they had beaten us twice 
during the season. 











Why SMC: The profes- 
sors are really nice and 
they are always willing to 
help you. 





Athlete of the Week: 
Michelle Patts, Field Hockey 





Team strength: We all get 
along, and when there is 
an overtime we always 
come out with the win. 


Best SMC memory: 
Being on a team that is so 
dedicated and has so much 
heart. 


Favorite music: Dave 
Matthews Band. 






In your free time: During 
the season not much, but I 
like to Rollerblade and 
stay active. 






Plans for after 
graduation: | would like 
to be the general manager 
of a golf club and maybe 
sometime down the road 
coach field hockey. 





Hopes for this season: 
Win it all! 


Favorite food: Swordfish. 


Favorite TV show: “The 
Simpsons.” 





For rugby teams, it’s crunch time 











: Photos by Luke Hudak 
The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s rugby teams were in 
action Sept. 28. The men contin- 
ued to dominate the opposition as 
they charged to a 78-0 victory 
over Johnson State. The men are 
2-0, having outscored their oppo- 
nents 130 to 3. 


The women have gotten off to a 
slower start and have yet to get a 
win. The women fell to Norwich 
20-0 on the 300s field. 


Both teams are on the road next 
weekend. 

















du : 
Enough is enoug 





sg 


Randy Moss embarrasses team and self 


He’s arrogant, he’s cocky 
and he is a downright pain in 
the neck. Randy Moss, the 
superstar wide receiver for the 
Minnesota Vikings, is not worth 
the embarrassment and hassles 
he causes his team. 

Moss is an incredible play- 
er. I believe that he, along with 
St. Louis running back Marshall 
Faulk and 
Green Bay 
quarterback 
Brett Favre, 
are the three 
most domi- 
nating ath- 
letes in the 
game. It is 
his on-field 
skirmishes 
and off-the- 
field legal issues that create the 
problem. 

In his latest debacle Moss 
was charged with two misde- 
meanors after he allegedly 
pushed a traffic officer half a 
block with his car. Excuse me, 
Mr. Moss, but what were you 
thinking? 

When the police searched 
Moss’ Lexus, they found a mari- 
juana cigarette, which could 
lead to another misdemeanor. 
On top of that, the NFL is 
awaiting the results of a recent 
drug test Moss took. Moss will 
be suspended if he tests posi- 
tive. The team has said that it 
will fine him up to $50,000. 

Enough is enough, Randy. 
Trouble is “out to find him and 
other people had used his car,” 
he said, in a tearful interview 
last week with ESPN. Trouble 
has found Moss nearly as many 
times as he has found the end 
zone. This guy just does not 
learn. 

Since graduating from high 
school, Moss has had a scholar- 
ship from Notre Dame revoked, 
been dismissed from Florida 
State for smoking marijuana and 
has squirted a referee with a 
water bottle. He has had several 
clashes with the Vikings organi- 
zation and sideline tirades with 
former teammate Chris Carter 
and current teammate Daunte 
Culpepper. The sideline explo- 
sions are often better highlights 





GREG 
SMITH, 
Sports 
Epitor 


Weekend Highlight 


‘ The St. Michael’s men’s 


soccer team continued their 
difficult season and set a 


school record on Sept. 28. 
The men battled to a 0-0 tie 
with Northeast-10 opponent 


American International 
College on Doc Jacobs Field. 
With their fourth tie of the 


Trouble has found 
Moss nearly as many 
times as he has found 

the end zone. 


than Moss in action. 

Since entering the NFL in 
1998, only Faulk has scored 
more touchdowns than Moss. 
He has called himself “‘a big 
game player,” but he often gives 
less than full effort. Moss’ 
numbers are even better than 
Jerry Rice’s through the first 
four years. Unfortunately, he 
lacks the desire and discipline 
that has made Rice the greatest 
receiver ever. 

Moss is immature, self-cen- 
tered and an egomaniac. He is 
almost never held accountable 
for his actions. Do you really 
think a $50,000 slap on the 
wrist bothers a guy who has a 
$75 million contract in his pock- 
et? I would say Moss is not los- 
ing sleep at night while worry- 
ing about the fines levied 
against him. 

Supporters say he makes 
spectacular plays look routine 
and wreaks havoc on defenses, 
but Moss is only 25 and he 
needs time to mature. I’ve 
heard that argument and I don’t 
agree. Every day people a lot 
younger than Moss are able to 
obey authority and act responsi- 
bly. 

I’m neither a counselor nor 
a psychiatrist, and I have never 
felt the pressure of playing a 
professional sport, but I’ve got 
some advice for you, Randy. 
Grow up. Be a man and accept 
some responsibility. Quit smok- 
ing and try not to bully authori- 
ties with your automobile. 
Consider yourself lucky that 
you’ ve gotten off so easily and 
pray for a negative test result. 

Enough is enough. 

If not, you risk joining the 
likes of Michael Irvin, 
Lawrence Phillips and Allen 
Iverson. Instead of being 
remembered as “a big game 
player,” you will be remem- 
bered as a big pain in the ass. 


year they set a-single-season 
school record. 

The team now sits at 1-3- 
4 (0-3-3 NE-10) and is still 
looking for their first NE-10 
victory. 

The team managed only 
one shot in the first half, but 
rebounded and launched eight 
in the second half. 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 
(6-3, 3-3 NE-10) 
9/28 SMC 2 

Pace | 


10/4 vs. Johnson State 
at 3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 
(1-3-4, 0-3-3 NE-10) 
9/28 SMC 0 

AIC 0 


10/2 at UMass-Lowell 
at 5 p.m. 


Field Hockey 
(8-2, 5-0 NE-10) 
9/28 SMC 2 
Assumption 1 


10/2 at AIC 4 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis 
(6-2, 5-2 NE-10) 
9/27 SMC 9 

AIC 0 


10/2 vs Plattsburgh State 
at 3 p.m. 


Cross Country 

10/4 Vermont State Meet 
hosted by St. Michael’s. 
Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds, Essex Junction. 
Men 3 p.m. Women 4 p.m. 


Golf 
10/5-10/7 ECACs 


Volleyball 
(6-6, 1-3 NE-10) 
9/28 SMC 0 

St. Anselm 3 


SMC 3 
So. N.H.U. 1 


10/5 vs. Pace/Southern 


Connecticut State 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Volleyball: Serving up success 


Purple Knights top last season 8 win total already 


By Sean Piana 
Staff Writer 


High expectations were set 
for the St. Michael’s women’s 
volleyball team. They entered 
this season with an experienced 
squad that prepared very hard in 
the off-season to get ready for the 
year ahead. 

The team jumped out to a 6- 
6 record early on, already sur- 
passing the win total of three the 
year before. 

“This is the best team that 
has been put together in the four 
years that I have been here,” sen- 
ior Meredith Story said. 

Coach Betsy Cieplicki said 
this is due to key improvements 
in the depth of the team, experi- 
ence and offensive game. 

There is a high level of com- 
petition during practice. The 
bench players are always pushing 
the starters hard in practice so 
that no position is safe. 

“There are players who can 
come off the bench and contend 
competitively without the level 


of play decreasing on the court,” 
Cieplicki said. 

Junior co-captain Heather 
Frame agreed with her coach. 

“Everybody steps up and 
everybody has their moments,” 
Frame said. 

This is very important 
because volleyball is more of a 
team-oriented sport than most. 

“You have to depend on dif- 
ferent people to pass and hit and 
set the ball,” Cieplicki said. 
“One person cannot take over the 
match. Every role on this team is 
just as important as the starters’ 
role.” 

Their offense also has 
improved dramatically, partially 
because the defense has im- 
proved as well. 

“Utilizing two forms of 
defense effectively allows them 
to run a faster offense,” Story 
said. 

Part of this improved 
defense is the serve-receive pass- 
ing, which, if done effectively, 
allows for a faster offense and 
spreads out the blockers. 


“As long as we keep 


working hard and 
practicing hard, we 
have a legitimate 
chance for a playoff 
berth.” 


Lindsey Shumway, ’05 


Another part of the success 
relies on the bonds shared by the 
team. Most of the women have 
had at least a season of playing 
together. 

One senior, two juniors, six 
sophomores and three freshmen 
are on the squad. 

“The three rookies have fit 
right into the game plan,” Frame 
said. 

Cieplicki feels the team has 
become closer. 

“The women have really 
grown together as a team. They 
know each other’s strengths, 
weaknesses and capabilities,” she 
said. 


The coach noted that chem- 
istry is a major part of volleyball 
and is essential for a successful 
squad. 

“One good thing about this 
team is that they are really close,” 
Cieplicki said, “both on and off 
the court. 

Sophomore Lindsey Shum- 
way said they go out to eat 
together all the time: They even 
went to see the play “Rent” 
recently. 

The team is not satisfied 
with its improvements and the 
early season success. The 
women are dedicated and confi- 
dent that they can continue to 
play well throughout the season 
and possibly into the playoffs. 

“If we play the way we have 
been playing, we will be fine,” 
Story said. 

Story’s teammate said she 
shared the same feelings. 

“As long as we keep work- 
ing hard and practicing hard, we 
have a legitimate chance for a 
playoff berth,” Shumway said. 





G.A.M.E. House aims to boost St. Michael’s fan base 


Theme is to increase attendance and support at athletic events 


By Craig Hagedorn 
Staff Writer 


The students living in the 
G.A.M.E. House are dedicated to 
revitalizing attendance and spirit 
at home athletic events. The 
seven juniors can be seen around 
campus making signs to promote 
games or organizing barbeques 
on Doc Jacobs Field during the 
weekend home games. 

For all of the members, com- 
peting and being involved with 
sports has always been an area of 
particular importance. 

“Most of us played sports in 
high school,” junior Matt Lewis 
said. “We all sort of shared that 
passion and wanted to do some- 
thing that would benefit our 
interest and the St. Michael’s 
community at the same time.” 

The basic goal of the house 
is to generate a fan base while 
making games a fun and positive 
experience. 

G.A.M.E. is an acronym for 
“Giving Athletics More Excite- 
ment.” 

Lewis, along with room- 
mates Brian Curran, Matt Santos, 
Mike O'Brien, Pete Liakopoulos, 
Zach Cook and Adam Forrest, 
have channeled their apprecia- 
tion for sports and hope to make 
progress in turning the campus 
into a more athletically aware 
and involved place. Forrest and 
Santos participate in varsity ath- 


letics. Forrest swims for St. 
Michael’s and Santos plays golf. 

For O’Brien, the house 
theme came to mind when he and 
the other members noticed the 
drop in attendance at men’s bas- 
ketball games last year. 
Following a season of great suc- 
cess in 2000-2001, the men’s 
team last year faced more adver- 
sity but offered the same excite- 
ment at home games. 

“We couldn’t figure out why 
people weren’t showing up. We 
wanted to reinstate that fan base 
and expand it into all the sports 
this year,” O’Brien said. 

Like all Theme Houses, the 
GAME House has either a facul- 
ty member or administrators 
who advises them. They keep in 
contact with Rev. Brian 
Cummings, S.S.E., and Dr. John 
Carvellas about upcoming events 
and progress. 

They also receive funding 
when needed from the Student 
Association, and can tap into the 
resources of up to $900 in prepa- 
ration for activities they are plan- 
ning to sponsor. 

Students interested in 
attending a G.A.M.E. House 
event do not have to wait long: A 
barbeque planned for Oct. 4 on 
Doc Jacobs Field during the soc- 
cer and field hockey games. On 
Oct. 5, there will be a Wiffleball 
Home Run Derby for students, 
after the men’s soccer game. 


For more information on the G.A.M.E. House contact Mike 


O’Brien at x9535, 
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Members of the G.A.M.E. House and friends watching the New England 
Patriots on television in their lounge in Cashman Hall. 
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